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nial of dogmas or desecration of principles 
—and, as the right fashioning of our cos- 
tume is the first grade of creative Art, we 
shall be at some pains, ere long, to investi- 
gate the Art of Dress ; and though, in our 
democratic country, we cannot prescribe a 
standard which shall express that spiritual 
distinction of ranks, in the expression of 
which the tree Philosophy of Apparel 
consists (since every one here is anxious to 
appear a king, whether he have a kingly 
"soul or no), we may, at least, educate our 
sense of beauty and perception of fitness so 
far as to do that which is best for our- 
selves, and perceive the falsehood of the 
shams that surround us; for no serf can 
wear the royal robes, unless the blouse 
shall appear underneath, or put on the 
crown, without that he shall doff it uncon- 
sciously to the first heir to the throne 
whom he shall meet in the highway. 

Yet, even to dress perfectly well, one must 
know oneself and his or her position with 
reference to that inner standard of nobility, 
before which democrat and autocrat go for 
nothing but men. 

» 

THE TRANSITION FROM THE TTN-BEAUTI- 
FTJI. TO THE BEAXrnEUL. 

We have already adverted to the impor- 
tant place occupied by the transfusion of 
the human imagination into the meaning- 
less forms of outward objects, and endea- 
vored to show how those localities of Na- 
ture have become the resorts of poet and 
painter, where the observations of the hu- 
man mind, the indulgences of fancy, and 
the meditations of the soul have invested 
the material of unsymmetrical'forms with 
the elements of genuine beauty. /,, 

Within this category we must place all 
those mediocre, and even dull pictures of 
Nature, where the insignificance of out- 
ward forms, divested of their relations to 
history, tradition, or story, would, at first 
sight, offer a barren study. 

If the house in which Shakspeare or 
Isaac Newton was born, were represented 
as the birth-place of some obscure yeoman, 
whose name or merits had never gone 
abroad, it could scarcely become an object 
of Art. If the rock on which the Pilgrims 
first landed, or the elm on the shores of 
the Delaware, beneath which Penn first 
treated with the Indians, had not been as- 
sociated with those great national, poetical 
and pictnresque events, we should look 
upon them merely as sensuous objects, the 
former, destitute of all symmetrical beauty, 
the latter, but an ordinary forest tree, and 
worthy of admiration only in its sensuous 
relations. 

Kocks like the Pilgrims' Eock, may he 
found in numbers washed by the sea's 
surges, and trees like the noted elm pre- 
sent themselves, without eliciting more 
than ordinary admiration, such as is claimed 
by the every-day aspects of Nature. 

Yet to that individual rock, thousands 
of pilgrims of this modern day resort, to 
gaze upon the material substance that trea- 
sures within itself so much history ; and 
around that individual tree, while it stood, 



for more than a century did the curious 
and antiquarian minds gather to admire 
the aged relic which was one of those me- 
morials of primitive days, that address the 
mind by the instrumentality of the senses. 

The spurious coins and spurious paint- 
ings, witli the rust and dimness of age 
nicely imitated, antique carvings, and 
fashions of historical times, ingeniously 
fabricated by recent hands, but palmed 
upon a credulous age as - genuine evidences 
of the past, are all to be placed among the 
indications of this love of an outward and 
visible semblance of transpired events. It 
matters not how rude the figure or snb- 
stance be, which has been preserved to re- 
present some traditional event, it becomes 
sacred to the eye and to the touch, and is 
treasured up among the lares of the dwel- 
ling. 

All the various architectural styles, 
springing out of the circumstances of life, 
national conceptions of beauty, and the 
developments of the forms of one people 
out of those of another, are to this day 
preserved among us, and, as subjects of the 
Beautiful, survive, in our estimation, all 
other traces of past intellectual history. 
These visible representations of technical 
design among the peoples who have gone 
before us, we still imitate in our modern 
structures, less because they concur with 
our own wants, than from the striking evi- 
dences they constantly hold before us of 
the truth that past history was not a myth, 
but has left enduring symbols of its verity. 
From this infusion of mind into the objects 
of the outer world, and the intellectual in- 
fluences they imbibe by contact with hu- 
man events and observation, we draw the 
inference that there is always a principle 
in operation there, deriving its incitement 
from the human mind itself, on which we 
may found the transition from the un- 
Beautiful to the Beautiful. 

We have above alluded to the character- 
istics of the Beautiful, in its intellectual 
point of view, apart from the idea of out- 
ward symmetrical form. We thus regard 
either the history, story, or poetical inte- 
rest, of which the object is the material 
symbol, or we analyze the interior design 
or arrangement of some un-beautiful mani- 
festation of Nature ; and by being led into 
the disclosure of all those wonderful contri- 
vances of perfect wisdom and marvellous 
adaptations which science lays open, the 
outwardly repulsive, with all its interior 
unveiled, becomes transcendently beautiful, 
received as a whole conception. 

We oft«n observe mounds" of dry earth 
standing upon barren places or by the-way- 
side, which, ungainly in their appearance, 
and rather repulsive to the eye, by the 
seemingly infestive character of their in- 
mates, we pass by,' as objects of the abso- 
lutely Un-beautiful,' with nothing in or 
around to invest thent. with interest, or 
much less, to attract admiration. If, how- 
ever, we avail ourselves of the arduous and 
patient researches of the entomologist, and 
learn the economy that governs the little 
kingdom of the ants,, trace the spirit of 
affection and. love that reigns throughout 
their character, observe their almost hu- 
man modes of action, travel along their 
short lives from infancy to death, and 
sympathize with what resembles the emo- 
tions and passions of our own nature ; . we 
at once lose all contempt or disgust for the 



ants' humble hillock, and are led impercep- 
ibly into a sense of the Beautiful. 

On the rough bark of some tree, we find 
the transparent shell of an insect, that is 
classed among the most ungainly of its 
species. It has cast off its old vestment 
after its appearance among the living forms 
that bask in the sun's light, and, for a brief 
summer, fills the air with its shrill music. 
To the superficial observer, the locust is a 
hideous creation; its, hues and organic 
structure offer nothing attractive to the 
eye, and its whole exterior seems to repel 
all attempts to trace the Beautiful in its 
form or color. 

But no sooner do we depart from the 
poesy of color and form, and enter into the 
science of Creation's history, economy, and 
marvellous developments in the life of this 
septennial visitor to earth, and trace the 
fine symbolical conceptions it gives rise to, 
than we find before us a subject of the in- 
trinsically beautiful, and feel that we have 
passed from a barren to a fruitful sub- 
ject. 

Thus the wholo telluric system is a con- 
tinuous realm of beauty, the arrangements 
and plan within it a vast scale of the purest 
harmony for the soul's enjoyment, and the 
whole created plan so full and munificent, 
that the mere aesthetics of form and sym- 
metrical lines constitute but a small subdi- 
vision of the grand scheme. 

The infusion of mind into the forms of 
matter and substance, shows its peculiar 
influence in the species of thought it cre- 
ates out of the old, primitive and unadorned 
domicile which Art has never clad with 
any of her fastidious ornaments, and where 
time has rendered every object antique. 

That peculiar mnemonic tendency of 
the mind, to write its whole history on 
venerable and faded objects of mechanism, 
On a favorite tree or a bench beneath its 
shadows, is so strong a necessity of our na- 
ture, that our material surroundings be- 
come identified with our whole being. 

Whatever is simple in structure, and 
least architectural, seems to be the most 
ready recipient of the mind's thoughts and 
affections. This seems explainable, on the 
ground that, where the natural design is of 
the utmost simplicity of form, it lies open 
to the reception of our thoughts and 'at- 
tachments, but where the conceptions of 
the imagination, such as the artist, the 
sculptor, or the accomplished artisan, im- 
part to the furniture and decorations of 
the interior of a dwelling, fill every object 
around us, the thought becomes distracted. 
Instead of depositing its own sensations and 
experiences amid the inanimate companions 
of its life's solitude, as it never fails to do 
where the objects are simple and destitute 
of artistic design, the very elegance of ar- 
chitectural ornaments, and the multiform 
bizarrerie of household Art, repel the 
warmer emotions of home-life, and that pe- 
culiar infusion of thought into callous 
forms, which constitutes such a large por- 
tion of its deeply-seated affections. ; 

The mind thus deposits its conceptions 
of the Beautiful, not in forms created after 
the ideal of him who designs, but in out- 
ward objects that time, tradition and his- 
tory have invested with the memories of 
the past. The records of a whole life are 
associated with the simplest and most rude 
material devices, and when such revelations 
of hidden poesy and tradition are made, a 
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ready transition follows, from a sense of 
the un-Beautiful to that of the Beautiful. 

One of the profound mysteries involved 
in this transition, is that of the place occu- 
pied by pictorial Art, in changing the 
hideous in meaning or event, to a relative 
position in the realm of beauty. This 
transition, although problematical, is felt 
to be undoubted. When scenes of tragedy 
or pathos, or subjects of no positive beauty 
are transferred to the canvas, the power of 
the pencil always assumes its fascination, 
transforming the repulsive creations of Na- 
ture and the vices of man into subjects of 
enigmatical beauty. That the theme itself, 
on which the work of the artist is founded, 
is positively un-Beautiful, we are ready to 
admit, yet we are forced to ascribe to his 
creative hand a power of changing even 
this hideous material into form, and im- 
buing the composition of the tragical, with 
the constituents of moral significance, from 
which the higher attributes of beauty 
spring forth. 

Most of the inventions of Shakspeare, 
which, in some measure, are but a depart- 
ment of the pictorial Art, attract the mind 
by the awful and solemn pleasure their re- 
presentation creates, a species of intellec- 
tual enjoyment, which the subject matter, 
or the transaction of the real history itself, 
never could have excited. 

The tragical homicide, perpetrated by 
Othello on the person of Desdemona, wit- 
nessed in its frightful reality, by an effort 
of the imagination, repels every emotion of 
pleasure; but when the tragic muse clothes 
the deed with the ornaments of word- 
paintings, the embellishments of poetry, 
and all the other accessories of the drama, 
we feel the transition from the un-Beauti- 
ful in its utmost depths, to the Beautiful 
of a most elevated grade. 

Tragedy, in real life, is sought after, un- 
der the impulse of that morbid feeling 
which, in all individuals, is required as a 
moral sustenance; but the inventions of 
the tragic muse or the historical painter, 
exercise a very different influence upon the 
observer. 

This transformation from a morbid into 
a healthy excitement is, perhaps, still more 
apparent in the pictures which poetry 
draws, as there we find a constant source 
of unextinguishable delight, even in the 
most gloomy representations of human ac- 
tion. 

Can all this be termed the sophistry of 
Art, and can we be said to reason from one 
extreme to the other, in order to search 
out the positive in the limits of Beauty? 
Are the discordant in action, and the dis- 
cordant in sound, necessary to the fall de- 
velopment of a harmonious conception? 
We would so conclude, or why should the 
greatest masters of the drama and paint- 
ing seek the most awfully tragical subject, 
in order to awaken in the mind a sense of 
sublimity, and a feeling for the Beautiful? 
Why should the most transcendent musical 
composition teem with notes of dissonance, 
before swelling into positive harmony? 

That a sense of beauty is founded upon 
the excitement of tragic representation, is 
not admissible without some allowances 
for the ingenuity and inventive power of 
the master, who brings these creations of 
the imagination before our eyes. A feeling 
for the intrinsic beauties of tragic represen- 
tation may be confounded with the admi- 



ration for the skill of the dramatist or 
painter, who depicts, in all the 'colors of 
eloquent truth, the dire event that forms 
the materiel of his work. Yet all this does 
not forbid us from placing this division of 
Art, whether dramatic, pictorial or poeti- 
cal, within the classification of the highest 
moral aesthetics, or among those studies of 
the Beautiful, where the action is sought 
after without regard to symmetrical form. 

We may view the pleasing effects of 
symmetry and color, as the early initiative 
to all our subsequent advancement within 
the sphere of the Beautiful. At a later 
stage of the mind's history, it searches out 
beauty in moral action, as a more profound 
and intricate interpretation of this myste- 
rious quality — and, having reached this 
point, it dives yet deeper into the regions 
of ideality and refined abstraction, by im- 
bibing its draughts of intellectual plea- 
sure from the dark sources of tragedy. 
The transition to the Beautiful from un- 
harmonic to harmonic sounds is apparent 
in the design of the composition, but to 
trace the same transition in the representa- 
tion of a tragical scene, the mind must pass 
through a train of thought, which its own 
ingenuity calls forth. The bare pictorial 
description of Socrates, draining the fatal 
bowl, among weeping friends and within a 
gloomy prison, calls forth no emotion of 
pleasure, but clothing the scene with the 
high moral purpose of the deed, unfolding 
the character of the martyr to view, and 
superadding the merits of the painter and 
the skill of his treatment to all the magic 
of his Art, we are led from the un-Beauti- 
ful to the Beautiful. 

Thus, by the process of reasoning our- 
selves into the Beautiful, from the study 
of mere outer pictures of Nature and 
human action, we, necessarily, entor within 
the realm of ideal thought, which is ever 
at work, to give variety, complexity, and 
infinity to the range of the human mind. 

This infinity is a peculiar attribute of 
idealistic Art, where the productions of one 
mind are weighed, sifted, purified of their 
dross and sublimated by the acuteness of a 
fellow mind. In ■ this ideal world, no 
limits can ever be set to the interpretations 
of Art. The process of unfolding the 
meanings and intent of her works, goes on 
ad infinitum, as the unseen world of micro- 
scopio research is laid open to view by the 
mechanical aid of science. It is, moreover, 
her peculiar attribute, that every subject 
she throws open to the imagination of the 
spectator, can be viewed from a thousand 
stand-points. None of her designs are in- 
tended to produce identical effects upon 
every observer. Where the latter is but a 
student of outer Nature, and all his assO' 
ciations of a sensuous tendency, the range 
of artistic thought must needs be limited, 
and the works of Art must operate uni- 
formly on various minds ; on the contrary, 
where the' imagination is of a cultivated 
order, and has had opened to it the whole 
ideal world of complex beauty, the works 
of the master are an endless theme, and 
can, with perfect consistency, be regarded 
with different views by different minds. 
This truth, we think, should prove a 
weighty consideration for the guidance of 
artistic criticism, where we see such a 
mass of heterogeneous doctrines, conflicting 
views, and opposite feelings, result "from 
the study of works, upon which tradition 



and faith have not yet placed the seal 
of infallibility. 

To this class of cultivated minds, there- 
fore, we must direct our appeal, when 
we offer an introduction to the Beautiful, 
by raising the mysterious veil of the un- 
Beautiful, by disclosing to the inner 
thought the infinite profundity of all exter- 
nal Nature and human action. 

We have no doubt that a rock, in the 
midst of the ocean, which, in its sensuous 
relations, would give rise to that simple 
conception which its outward form sug- 
gests, by being made a subject of concen- 
trated and exclusively ideal study, would 
fill the mind to its utmost limits, if its 
destiny were bound to it. 

The whole conception of outer form 
would be merged in the new frame-work 
of thought which springs from mental 
action on a single idea. The unsymmetri- 
cal object becomes subordinate to the ideal- 
ity of subject it creates — and, where no in- 
terest seemed capable of being excited, a 
vast theatre of pleasant imagery springs 
up, to give sustenance to the desiccsof in- 
tellect and feeling. 

Among the tastes and conventionalities 
of life, the tendency to crush the Beautiful 
is strikingly exemplified in a ruling propen- 
sity for the gaudiness and incongruities of 
household architecture and ornaments, and 
an indifference towards the forms of Na- 
ture herself, where the Beautiful has to be 
elicited by idealistic culture. 

In this species of education, the mind 
seems to make no progress ; the architec- 
tural ornaments and mathematical lines of 
the dwelling or stately mansion remain the 
same to the eye, and time but adds mono- 
tony to earlier impressions. In these me- 
chanical creations, beauty of invention is a 
fully developed idea, and it is not requisite 
to raise the veil of the apparently un-Beau- 
tiful, to seek its opposite. The finest con- 
ceptions of the human imagination, it 
is true, in all pictorial or architectural de- 
sign, should not cloy" the mind of the 
observer : yet, where the works we study 
are the emanations of thought, have re- 
ceived the acknowledgments of mankind,, 
and stand in full perfection before us, the' 
mind is instructed, but is not constantly 
excited to those awakenings, promoted by 
the free intercourse, with Nature. 

It would seem as if modern household 
architecture were founded on no positive 
principles or enduring rules, since its con- 
ventionality leaves it but a short reign, and 
that which one reign admires, the next' 
ignores. The individual, therefore, who 
has been reared amid such' imagery, pro- 
gresses but slowly toward the goal of the 
Beautiful. As long as he possesses this 
poor substitute for the truth, he feels no de- 
sire to investigate Nature, and seek out 
that which is true, although sometimes ob- 
scured by the shadows of doubt and the. 
concealments of creative wisdom. 

The most important, consideration we 
have yet to notice, in connection with the 
subject of the transition of a sensation of 
the un-Beantifnl-into that of the 'Beautiful, 
is, the condition of the mind itself in the 
reception of its impression from the outer 
world. . 

The capabilities of our mental organiza- 
tion, in being the receptacle of all external 
life and imagery, are so vast, that the 
mere action of human thought itself, dif- 
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fused throughout the phenomena of crea- 
tion, is fully adequate to raise up, at the 
heck of its will, scenes and subjects of un- 
appreciated heauty. This subjective qua- 
lity of the Beautiful renders its study and 
true appreciation one of the necessary re- 
sults of mental progress. The passages 
through all the stages of our physical life 
unveils to our vision, as the soul becomes 
more and more ethereaizcd by its near and 
constant approach to its immortal destiny, 
a succession of pleasing conceptions. 
These, founded upon the purely sensual 
and material, become, by the ideality of 
mental activity, transformed to unearthly 
beauty, and belong to the realm of that 
physical enjoyment, which the human soul 
realizes ofterier than it possesses language or 
tones in which to express the realization. 

These same capabilities of the human 
mind to surround itself with the elements 
of happiness, where and whensoever it 
chooses to rally them, is one of the evi- 
dences of a spirituality, apart from, and 
independent of, all material associations. 
These vast and illimitable mental resources, 
which enable man to create beauty out of 
the elements of physical deformity and ap- 
parent discord, point to the origin of all 
transitions from the un-Beautiful to the 
Beautiful, in the aspects of Nature. The 
solution of that mystery, is thus laid before 
us, explaining how, in order to realize the 
glories of the outer world, we must fall 
back upon the ' resources of an inner life. 
From the materialism of external life, we 
depart insensibly into this idealistic culture, 
and all the enjoyments' imparted by out- 
ward form, at first purely sensual, become, 
by gradation in intellectual refinement, 
purely spiritual. 

In all departments of Art, and especially 
music, is this inner operation of thought 
made evident. That which at first strikes 
the senses^ by repeated observation and 
concentrated study, resolves itself into an 
ideal thought— and the limited world of 
outer observation spreads itself into ah il- 
limitable sphere of internal significance, by 
contact with the human mind. All the 
emanations of the fraternal Arts enter into 
the category of the idealist's study, sinoe 
the purely objective is to him but a super- 
ficial exercise, and inadequate to the wants 
of the imagination. To give a verbal de- 
scription of tones, colors, and practical 
forms, he resorts to the analogies of ideas, 
and, in many instances, substitutes the' 
emotions of one Art, to express those of 
another. By this vicarious prpcess, he lays 
open to our understanding feelings that 
would otherwise lay undisclosed in the 
obscurity of the soul's history. 

How this idealistic culture, which under- 
lies all Art criticism, in giving to the works 
of the artist the loftiest interpretation of 
the human imagination, influences the cur- 
rent of daily iifg, and swells the totality of 
man's happiness,.! may be readily inferred 
from the iinportant.part it occupies in the 
conversion of the hideous and unharmo- 
nious into the Beautiful, "..ft is seen in that 
enthusiasm of temperament,, which, over- 
looking the coldness and aispeiqty of real 
things, brightens the picture, and chastens 
the fears of life into joy, and, by fashioning 
the rude elements that surround us mto, 
images, of beauty, place us within a sphere, 
which, though false in a material sense, be- 
comes interiorly true. 



We have spoken of the action of mind 
upon the outer world, and we have to in- 
quire into the direct influence which both 
Art and Nature exert upon the soul, at the 
moment of their mutual contact. Is the 
soul of every observer converted to a state 
of purity, when he enters into this chaste 
communion, or can he study and enjoy Art 
and Nature, under the influence of corrupt 
or disguised emotions ? 

When the orator sways the mind of the 
hearer, he, for that moment, elevates and 
purifies him ; and could the influences of 
such a momentary elevation abide with 
him, the work of oratory would prove a 
source of healing to human vice. In 
the eloquence of Art we see a similar prin- 
ciple in operation, disclosing itself to the 
eye and thence reaching the heart. In all 
the fraternal Arts we see it equally evi- 
dent ; for, what music does not effect on 
the temperament of one individual, painting 
will. Or, where both produce no touch- 
ing appeals to the organization, the strains 
of poetry enter deeply into the memory, 
and there lie, an ever recorded thought, 
keeping up the flame of feeling and inciting 
the imagination. 

Wheresoever there is an appreciation of 
the works of Art, or enjoyment of the ope- 
ration of outward Nature, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that this operation is a puri- 
fying one. 

We are told that a nude statue of unble- 
mished marble purifies the observer. We 
see promiscuous multitudes, in whom all 
the elements of the baser passions are pre- 
dominant, perform their pilgrimages to the 
most startling scenes of Nature, to pay 
their devotions there, and offer up that 
species of adoration, which is elicited by 
scenes 'of natural grandeur. Under such 
circumstances, there can be but little doubt 
that every mind, falling within these influ- 
ences,' becomes chastened, as long' as the 
occasion lasts ; and that, entering in among 
the creations of Art, with uncovered head, 
the sacred spell drives away all material 
desires and worldly associations. Indeed 
the mind could not appreciate, unless by 
being in a chastened condition, 6ince the 
purity of Art and Nature must find a reflex 
on a spotless surface. That these appeals 
of Art-elbquehce may be but' momentary, 
leaving no fixed influences, should not de- 
rogate from' its worth and aims. . It rather 
goes to show its high moral meaning, and 
its tendency to rear, up our aesthetic people. 
When the life of a nation has ruhits course, 
as in the cases of Greece, Rome, Italy,, and 
Spain, Art cannot alone sustain the moral 
character, as a nation's history begins, and 
often ends, with material ' causes. But, 
where the life blood is vigorous, and the 
intellect new, the people can derive its 
highest recreations. from pleasures in which 
Art commingles, and gives them shape, as 
well as its strongest moral safeguards, by. 
veiling the commonest duties with the aes- 
thetics of outward form. 

James HenKy. . 
— ™* — ■ — * 

Sib Geokse. Beaumont's rules were, that 
in every landscape there should be at least one 
brown tree ; and that every picture should have 
a first, second, and third light. " I see," he 
said, : looking at a picture by Constable, "your 
first and second lights, but I can't make out 
your third." ■ Constable told this to Turner, 
who said, "You shculd have asked him how 
many lights Rubens introduced." — -Leslie. 



THE WILDERNESS AND ITS WATERS.* 
CHAPTER X. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
Mike rattling about the stove, kindling the 
fire. It was scarcely day-break, and I had 
slept so soundly in the genial warmth of 
the cabin, contrasting so strongly with our 
cheerless, airy apartments of the night: be- 
fore, that I regretted to be routed out, and 
in fact lapsed into sleep again, but a second 
time aroused by the entrance of the lady 
of the bouse, I threw aside my blanket, 
and took a seat in a warm corner. Angler 
and Student had shaken off their slumbers 
at the first awakening, and had gone out 
into the open air, where, with a drowsy 
effort, I finally made out to join them. 
The truth was, that I had got on a fair way 
to make up for my last two or three nights 
of imperfect rest, and it was not pleasant 
to be disturbed. 

We found the trappers out examining 
their " traps," which, according to custom, 
had been piled on the shore, and covered 
by their boats turned up-side down. Si- 
mons greeted me cordially, and even his 
dog seemed disposed to renew his acquain- 
tance. We entered into conversation, 
which was scarcely as free as it had been 
the evening before, as there were others 
listening. He and his brother trappers 
were soon called to their breakfast, and 
after seeing that our guides were getting 
ours under way with the greatest possible 
speed, we walked back to the cabin, for a 
muggy, chilly air, promising rain, made a 
fire rather pleasant than otherwise! We 
sat down by the stove, therefore, and en- 
tered into council as to what we should do 
for the day. It was concluded, that as 
Student was anxious to have a hunt, and if 
possible kill a deer, we would get, Mike to 
turn out with his hounds and have a 
"drive." I walked down to the. shore of 
the lake with Simons, and saw*him start, 
giving him my pocket compass as a sou- 
, venir of our. brief acquaintance, and having 
commissioned him to catch me the biggest 
bearskin he could find in the woods that 
winter. He pulled out of his pocket a me- 
morandum book, wrote my address in a 
clear, round hand, not by any means in- 
elegant, shook hands, and then taking his 
seat, ordered his dog in, and . I pushed his 
boat into the lake. I walked back to 
breakfast, turning over in my mind the two 
great questions which comprise the sum 
total of inquiry of all things— whence' and 
whither-^-wbat had his life been? and, 
should I ever see him again ? 

Mike readily agreed to the proposal t» 
try a drive, and as soon as we could get 
breakfast, w« got the boats into the water, 
and then, after a time spent in cleaning out 
rifles and examining powder-flasks, &c, 
thedogs were got up, tied in couples. ex- 
cept one old hound, single, as he always 
ran alone. There were seven of them, and 
Mike took five in his boat, Bill taking the 
other two in his. . Then Student, being, the 
hero of. the hunt, was assigned to Mike's 
boat,, as the most likely to find game. 
Angler, as usual, got into Bill's, and I into 
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